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From Red Farm of Blake’s Hill 
Whatever Happened 
To Robert Shurtlieff ? 


by Dorothy S. Chevers 


Again we welcome our Guest Editor with a 
story on a local landmark whose importance 
may have escaped you until now. 


"BELLINCHAM"--"Come,my friends, 
er near--of Robert Shurtleff you will hear 
To parady the old song, 
in the town"--that town was Crimpville. 

This particular tavern was built in 1706 
and housed the inn and, according to leg- 
end, also the first jail of Bellingham. 
Prisoners ate the same fare as the travel- 
ers did. 

This early tavern is presently the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Nelson, who purch- 
ased it in 195), when it was badly in need 
of complete renovation and restoration. 
The Nelsons have a picture taken of it 
about 1891, showing an old outside door, 
street-side, where there is now a window 
and a very much narrower winding road, 
with a horse and buggy near the mailbox. 

When the Nelsons purchased the old taver 
it had only basic electricity. The water 
for household use was caught in a cistern 
outside the present kitchen whenever it 
rained, piped to a barrel in the cellar, 
and then hand-pumped to the kitchen sink. 
Hot water was obtained with the aid of an 


old kerosene stove in the cellar. There 
was no heating system in the house. The 


windows, the original ones, were of diff- 
erent sizes, and when Mr. Nelson's father 
saw the house, he remarked that it must 
have been lined up with the nearest cloud. 
The house is "gable on hip" style, two 
chimneys originally, with the usual layout 
of rooms for that period. 

Tt is built into the side of a hill and 
is two stories to the south and one to the 
north. (The solar theory is not new--it 
was known in 1706.) The house has a cent= 
ral hall with the present front door to 
the north on the second level. It would 
seem that it might have been, when the 
house was first built, on the lower level 
facing south in what is now Mr. Nelson's 
workshopv. This lower level still retains 
all of the old wide boards and wainscoting 
together with the old fireplace with the 
oven. It is on a brick on the face of the 
fireplace chimney that the date 1706 has 
been inscribed. 
>ricks. Below this workshop is a dirt- 
Floor root cellar, accessible through an 
old "feather-edged" door, complete with 
the original iron hinges and latch. The 
stairway leading to the attic has "feather 
edged" paneling on each side, and the hand 


and gath- 


"there was a tavern 


These are the old ballast! 


‘of walloaver and four layers of old line- 
joleum padded with newspavers. On the out- 
side, they removed asbestos shingles, 
lorick-like tarpaper, and the old clapboards 
which had deteriorated beyond use. The 
ilwalls had become bowed. They then install- 
ed new aluminum siding of an avpropriate 
Williamsburg-like soft green, keeping in 
imind the age and style of their home. The 
jinside walls had to be rebuilt also beca- 
juse of deterioration, but the old beams 

and paneling are still within the new 


" 
’ 


so 


noes These walls had to be redone for 
structural strength. Although the doors 
and windows had to be replaced, they are 
the same style and in the same positions 
as the original ones. The old bottle dump 
produced old glasses and an early stick- 
pin , and an 1604 Boston Almanac was found 
in the house. Also among the treasures 
was a pin in the shave of a hatchet inscr- 
ibed "Death to Rum! 

It was to this early tavern that Deborah 
Sampson, masquerading as Robert Shurtleff, 
came on May 20, 1782. Deborah was born in 
Plympton, Mass., Dec. 17,1760. Her mother 
jwas Deborah Bradford, great granddaughter 
iof Governor Bradford, and her father was 
Jonathan Sampson, Jr., great-great grand- 
son of both Miles Standish and John Alden. 
She was the oldest of seven children. Her 
father was lost at sea, and her mother 
‘could not suvvort the children alone, 
she "scattered" them among relatives. 
Deborah lived with various people and rel- 
atives until about 1770, when she went to 
live with the Deacon Thomas family of 
Middleboro, being bound out to them. 

Deacon Thomas acted as her guardian until 
|she became of age. 

| She was very interested in the war and 
|often wished that she were a boy in order 
to join the army. She had heard stories 
lof how during King Philip's mar, the 
Governor's son, William Bradford, had rec- 
ived a musket ball which he carried to his 
ideath. 

So it was that in 1781, she borrowed some 
|men's clothes and went to enlist as Timothy 
‘Thayer of Carver. However, there was a 
woman at this tavern where the enlistments 
itook place, who watched her sign for the 
ibounty (enlistees were paid to join the 
larmy) and she mentioned that the signature 
looked like that of Deborah Sampson, 
Deborah denied it and ran quickly home. 

‘She was brought up in a household of boys 
(the Thomas family) whom she considered as 
brothers, who had all enlisted, and this 
Could have been her reason for wanting to 
enlist--to find them. Accordingly, soon 
Ghahs her first attempt, she tried again. 
With her own suit which she had woven, she 
jsecretly left the Thomas house dressed asa 


man. 
At that time, Noah Alden, great-grandson 


hewn beams are morti ed, tenoned and pegged. of John and Priscilla, was the minister 


In order to make the house livable, the 
Nelson's set to work, removing six layers 


| of the Baptist Church in Bellingham, 
2 


and 


although she did not want him to discover 
her identity, it can reasonably be assumed | 
that she headed there because she knew | 
that she could count on him for help if. | 
she needed it, and he did not know her - 
when she arrived there. 

On May 20, 1782, Deborah signed up for 
the army at the old tavern, with Noah Taft 
as recruiter, as Robert Shurtleff, and 
collected a bounty of sixty pounds to serve 
for three years. On May 23, she was muste-=. 
rea in at Worcester by Capt. Eliphalet Tho-: 
rove into the kth Mass. Regiment under Gene- 
ral Paterson in Capt. Webb's Company under 
the command of Col. shepard. Shortly afte- 
rward, she, along with approximately 50 
others, was deployed to “est Point, a l2 
day march, where they were to be encamped. 
They had no sooner arrived, nowever, than 
they were sent to scout the British in New 
York. On their return, they met up with 
Delancey's Raiders near Tarrytown, and 
Deborah received a head wound, during this 
skirmish. Later that same winter, when 
food was low, she volunteered to raid a 
Tory smokehouse, but the unit she was with 
was discovered and she received two musket- 
bajls in her thigh. She managed to dig one; 
of them out, but she carried the other one 
until the day she died. 

It was during the summer of 1783 that her 
true identity was discovered. She was ord-. 
ered to Philadelphia with her company to | 
put down a riot by rebellious soldier , and 
she contracted typhoid fever. Dr. Binney | 
discovered that she was a woman and kept it; 
a secret, as did his special nurse. When 
she was well enough to return to West Point: 
he sent a letter to General Paterson along | 
with her, revealing her identity. She was 
honorably discharged on October 25, 1783, 
by General Knox. At that time, the General 
had the men she had served with pass in 
review. Deborah was dressed as a woman 
for this occasion, and none of the men with 
whom she had served recognized her as Rob- 
ert Shurtleff. 

On Avril 7, 1785, Deborah Sampson married 
Benjamin Gannett and moved to Sharon, Masso. 
They had one son and two daughters. In | 
1802, Deborah decided that she would tour 
the surrounding towns and lecture. Tsaiah 
Thomas svonsored those given around Worce- 
ster. Tsaiahts print shop where Deborah's 
programs were vrinted has been preserved 
at Sturbridge Village. 

Deborah died Avril 29, 1827, and is bur- 
fed in Rock Ridge Cemetery in Sharon,where 
a monument merks her resting vlace. During 
World War II, a Liberty shiv was named in 
her honor, but, strange as it may seem, in 
September, 1782, she was dishonorably exp- 
elled from her church for enlistirg in the 
Continental Army as man. ; 

This old tavern has long been of interest, 
When the Nelsons were in the process of 
renovating the house, they had several peo- 
ple who were familiar with it stop by. One 


| 
t 


‘befitting a lovely old home. 
‘horse and buggy, 


man was a coin collector from Providence; 


lg couple who had apparently lived there at 


one time came all the way from Texas. 
Another couvle came from Boston by taxi to 


' pay them a visit, while the taxi waited. 


None of these people had known the Nelsons 


'previously--they had either known of or 
‘had lived in the old tavern at one time. 


The earliest owners were farmers, and 
there was a great deal more land with the 
house than there is today. There are now 
about 3 1/2 acres, and there is evidence 
in the barn that sheeo and goats were once 


‘housed there. 


Today, the house is heated entirely by 
wood, as was done originally and is as 
Although the 
the narrow winding road, 
the phantom footstens of the enlistees of 
the Continental Army are all past, the 


,@hosts of these and other events of a by- 


gone era still linger for us to consider." 


The above information on the tavern was obtained through the 
kindness of the owner, and the biography of Deborah Sampson was 
loaned through the generosity of Mr. John Lundvall of Mendon. 


(Looking on old mavs we note that this 
house was owned by a Mr. Clark in 1830. 
Then on the 1853 and 1858 mavs it is 


‘owned jointly by Horatio Thayer and Yartin 


Rockwood. In 1876 it belonged to Horace 
Rockwood. Tn 1388 a Belcher owned it. 
In the teens, Amanda Winn lived there.) 


(The above view shows the house facing 


North while the side view is facing West 
' by North Main street. More pictures next 
: page. ) 


Thank you, Country Gazette. 


Printed with the kind permission of 


The Country GAZETTE, Inc. 
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Masi i 


Suddenly they find Father 
Time sneaking up on them 
with "old age" on their 


hands. Slow down you 
young ‘uns if you can. 


Slip by unappreciated 
~~ By him who is in it. 
Youth is 


Too soon. 


toe, 


tree on the Common 
similar round seat 
on ? Many times we 
school lunch on it 
waited for the old 


Fleeting days of childhood 


Impatient to hurry the year's, 
Trying to become a man 


Remember the old Chestnut 


| "Trolley" to Milford. 


Here is a view taken in the 
teens. Probably about when 

Mrs. Winn resided there. 

Note the uoper right hand window 
is not in line with the other 
two and Mr. Nelson has retained 
that feature. A door i 

replaced with a winaow now. 

This faces the North ‘Yain street 
side and was, no doubt, the 
tavern entrance. while coaches 
could "park" off the main high- 
way on this little side path. 
Across the street was where Rev. 
Noah Alden lived. 

This was also on the Worcester- 
Taunton toll road that turned 
off North “ain Street a short 
distance above onto Taunton and 
Devot streets. 


Here is another view taken in October 
of 1983 showing the new highway and the 
South view of the house. 


The Nelsons have surely made a vast 
improvement on the property and we are 
grateful for the preservation of such 
an historical landmark in town. 


Would that we could hear and see the 
drama that surely must have been a part 
of the daily routine of living in those 
"quiet" days. All that is left for us 
is to dream and imagine what went on. 


No doubt there were many others who 
enlisted hereabouts but fate declines 
to reveal them for us to also honor 
their deeds and memory. Let us keep 
their memory "green". 


MODERN YOUTH 


To get a set like this today 
would cost an arm and a leg 1! 


2 


. 


with a 

to sit 

ate our 

or A tremendous . Four fine toys for the 
gis satus Sai serena atte 


, Harrow and 
as dest Well made, all metal, brig 


at red. . 
2. length, 2248 {pobes eight, 3% faces, app. wt., about 2 Ibs. 
OOS — 
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PICTURES+:% PICTURES +++ PICTURES :++ PICTURES 


Have you any old pictures of Bellingham 
that we can borrow and return after we 
get a negative made ? We are trying to 
salvage old views of the town for a dis- 
play later on and to have negatives made 
for preservation. Many views are now 
lost when they were discarded by heirs 
after someone died. Better yet, if you 
would like to dispose of them we'd be 


most happy to accept them for preservation. 


Please send them to the address on back 
of this issue. We'td be so grateful for 
your thoughtfulness. 


PICTURES ++PICTURES:: PICTURES ++ PICTURES s+ 


Another fan of ours has departed this 
life and we shall miss her. Violette M. 
Mowry passed away Jan.19, 198. 


Well, now! 

"Honey, I've been watching the neighbor 
next door. He is so thoughtful and brin- 
gs his wife flowers and candy. When he 
comes home from work he always kisses her 
at the door. Honey, are you listening ? 
I wonder why you don't do the same ?" 

"Because I don't know her that well!" 
was his response. Hmmmm. 


Mr. Ingersoll had the right idea-- 

"Tt is a thousand times better to have 
COMMON SENSE without education than to 
have education without COMMON SENSE. 


What has happened around here ? 
"Seen any deer lately ? I mean a deer 
not a dear ! Anon. 


And from our old friend, now gone, these 
promising words-- 


"I'LL NEVER FORGET YOU. 


I'll never forget you, old companion of 
mine. Since the day that I met you, you- 
ve grown doubly divine. Used to read in 
the Good Book 'bout angels above, little 
dreaming I'd find one, that forever I'd 
love. I'll always be grateful for what 
you may do, try not to be hateful nor 
make you feel blue. In May or December. 
In sunshine or wet, I'll always remember, 
I'll never forget." 


Richard Howard,composer. 


More on deer-- 

Back some 60 years ago an old timer re 
lates how he, as a child, was ordered by 
his father to go out to the strawberry 
patch to chase the deer away who were 
enjoying the luscious fruit ! The deer 
were a cagey herd for, no sooner had the 
boy gone into the house, they'd show up 
again | No matter how often he chased 
them away, they'd come back. It was a 
useless struggle. We'd like to hear 
from you if you have seen any around 
this area. 


= 


‘were able to go to Hoag Lake. 


} 


Tn a local supermarket an old "duffer" 
had his eyes roaming over the candy disp- 
lay when, as he selected a bar of candy, 

a friendly tav touched his shoulder. 
Turning around he saw his neighbor who 
promptly informed him that candy is harm- 
ful to his teeth, creates cavities ! 
In a surprise move he quickly took out his 
dentures, exclaiming: "See, NO cavities!", 
And from a local "ANON" these quips--- 
"Why can't a msn be as patient with his 
wife as he is waiting for a fish to bite?" 


"Robinson Crusoe , so to speak 

Began the forty hour week. 

He lived on an island, neat and tidy 
And all his work was done by Friday!" 


Since our last issue the grim reaper has 
taken friends away from us and has left 
many vacant chairs. We shall miss them. 
Celia Breen, 8; Henry Rattie, 88; Ethel 
Spencer, 97 


"College Bred", 
from Dad's dough !" 


is a long loaf made 


A LETTSR-- 


"To Bellingham Historical Commission: 


Although I am not a resident of Belling- 
ham, I subscribe to your "Crimpville 
Comments", and enjoy every issue. The 
last one has such an interesting item from 
Amos Adams diary. When I read, "Annie and 
I went to Hoag", it brought back such 
wonderful memories. I thought I would 
pass along a little about Hoag Lake. My 
first thought of Hoag Lake are the hobby 
horses. Yy old friend, Alice Freeman 
Crooks, often talked of childhood days. 

We both went blueberrying often and by 
selling the berries for 10¢ a quart, we 
At that 
time, the chief attraction for us were 
the hobby horses. Getting the brass ring 
while riding around and around was great 
fun and enabled us to have a free ride. 


Later on in 1907, it was going up with 
my boy friend, whom I married following 
year. We would walk from East Woonsocket 
to Social Corner, board an open trolley. 
First we attended the oven theatre. As 


Mr. Adams said, "The show was good"! Next 


we crossed a small bridge to an island to 
the dance hall--A bag of pop corn and a 
soda completed the "fun evening" and all 
for $1.00! The trolley ride was 5¢ each, 
open air theatre 10¢ each. Compare this 


_to taking a girl out today-1" 


Lottie Holland Goddard. 
Those were the good old days. 


Surely there must be more of you ‘left! 
who could spin a yarn or two about Hoag ? 
There are still those who would like to 
refresh their memories about this local 
resort. Silver Lake is the new name for 
Hoag Lake. 


ERRATA-- 


we are delighted to hear from Rita 


In issue #83, page 12,the poem "OCTOBER !(Chapdelaine) Higgins and herewith is a 


is NEARBY" was composed by MARIAN DOYAL. 


Lydia Pinkham 


She had a famous patent medicine on the 
market in the early 1900's that was direct- 
ed for Ladies only ! The Pinkhams were 
strictly TEMPERANCE advocates but--when 


Lydia added 20% alcohol content to a Mr. | 


Todd's medicine, she "knew" what she was 
doing ! (some like to exaggerate by increas- 
ing the alcchol content to 35%--so don't 
believe them.) When the neighboring Chris- 


tian Temperance ladies got "bearing down 


pains", she told of a remedy that she was 
brewing. When they begged to have a taste 
of this unlifting miracle,she would send 
them a bottle free of charge, which was, 

of course, a right neighborly thing to do! 
She recommended three svoonfuls a day. But 
some severe sufferers found it more benef- 
icial to take a larger dose! Some discov- 
ered that it also was good for the "blues", 
Lydia named it VEGETABLE COMPOUND, and kept 
a kettleful on the back of her stove which 
she gave away until one day when two ladies 
from Salem who had heard about this marvel- 
ous medicine, came in a cab to see her, 

Mr. Pinkham answered the doorbell while 
Lydia scurried to her kitchen to fill a 
bottle. She corked the bottle briskly, 
smoothed her avron and when Tsaac came to 
inquire if she had any ready for customers, 
she replied," Here, Tsaac-it's for sale 

now at a dollar a bottle, tell 'em--ask 
them to come again". So the famous patent 
cureall took off and became a household 
item of necessity. With 20% alcohol why 
wouldn't it “take off" ? This was an easy 
way to get liquor into respectable homes 

go, that ladies®coulam’ snort” ve few! 

Lest we get carried away with this trend 

we should consider that many "tonics" 
contained that much alcohol !} Then when 

a local church was about to erect a high 
pulvit with free labor, they were rewarded 
for their efforts by having a keg of rum 

to enjoy at their disposal! One Pastor 
chided his congregation for failine to 
contribute as was expected, by letting them 
know that it was just as bad as drinking 
TOO much RUM $! Rum was an old standby for 
our English ancestors and was a staple on 
all, ocean going ships. We must not forget 
that Lydia did right well for her family 
financially in spite of the jokes, etc.. 
They had three boys and one girl; Dan, 
Willie, Charlie and Aroline who was rather 
nigh toned and elegant in her manner. 
Aroline was outraged at her mother selling 
this "tonic" and feared that they would be 
cast out of this first rank society by 
engaging in such "trade", Lydia told her 
not to fret her pretty little head 3 

Tt is quite odd how success can come in 
spite of such obstacles. Thanks, Lydia, 
for this bit of nostalgia. 
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/For Santa came in 


. He stopped at each house, 


poem she submitted for our pleasure-- 


SANTA IN FLORIDA 
'Twas the night before Christmas and all 
through the town 

No noses were frozen, no snow fluttered 
down, 

No children in flannels were tucked in to 
bed, 

They all wore shorty pajamas instead. 

To find wreaths of holly was not very hard 

For holly wreaths grew in every back yard. 


" 


In front of the houses were Daddies and 
Moms 

Adorning the crotons and coconut palms. 

The slumbering kiddies were dreaming with 


glee 
That they would find water-skis under the 

tree. 
They all knew that Santa was well on his 

way 


In a red Thunderbird instead of a sleigh. 
He whizzed up the highway and zoomed up 
the roads 
a snappy convertible, veddling his 
loads. 
he jumped from the car he gave a deep 
chuckle, 
Bermudas with an Ivy- 
league Buckle. 
chimneys, but that 
caused no gloom 
through the Florida 
room. 


Ilia 
As 
He was dressed in 


There weren't any 


stayed only a 
minute, 
As he emptied his bag of the toys that 
were in it. 


. Before he departed he treated himself 


To a glass of Papaya juice left on the 
shelf; 

Leaped into his car and put it in gear 

And drove over our bridges, singing with 
cheer 


Rut we heard him exclaim as he went on his 
way, 
"Merry Christmas, Sunny Florida, wish TI 
could stay }" 


Wise man say: 

"Before burdening other veop- 
le with your troubles, remember--half of 
the veople you tell arentt interested in 
your tale and the other half is delighted 
youtre getting what they think is coming 
to you 3" 


So--the Bellingham Historical Commission 
sincerely hope that you had a very 
Merry Christmas and that you will have a 
Prosperous and Happy New Vear 


BELLINGHAM TOWN WATER 


At a special town meeting held July Li, 


1938 it was voted to create a water cons- 
truction committee to install a water 
system. The committee chosen were: Paul 
Robidoux, chairman; Walter LeBlanc,Clerk; 
and John Clancy. They had a grant from 
the WPA of $50,000 plus a Federal PWA 
grant of $186,760 to start with. Later 
they received a 5% Federal grant of 
$152,802 with the town share of matching 
funds of $186,758. 

A 500,000 gallon capacity standpipe was 
erected in 1939 on South Main Street tow- 
ards the Center. (see #1 circled map) 

Wells #1 & #2, gravel packed, were con- 
structed off Cross Street near Silver 
Lake. (see squares #1 & #2 map.) Complete 
with pumping stations. 

Most of the Town was covered with 8" & 
10" pipe mains with 151 hydrants. The 
water service was limited to 00 takers 
in the beginning. 

Well #3 with pumping station was const- 
ructed in 1953 off Wrentham Road. Then 
in 1962 Well #h was added nearby with 
pumping facilities. (see squares #3 & #i 
on map.) 

Then on November 25,1967 Well #5 and a 


pumping staion was connected to the system 


off Taunton Street, (see square #5 map.) 

In 1972 it became necessary to shut 
down Well #2 until it was rehabilitated 
and put back in production in 1981. 

A new standpipe had been completed in 
July of 1965 off Chastnut Street with a 
capacity of 1,500,000 gallons. (see 
circle #2map.) 

At a special Town meeting Dec. 16,1968 
{t was voted to build the largest of the 
standpipes having a capacity of three 
million gallons. Three new Wells and pum- 
ping staions on Stall Brook were connect- 
ed in 1973. ( see squares #6-7-8 on map.) 
The volume from #0 well was very low and 
in 1976it had to be shut down due to too 
high a sodium content. In June 1983 Well 
#7 became contaminated with iron and had 


to be shut down. Then in October 1983 
Well #8 had to be taken off the line tem- 
porarily but has met the Department of 
Environmental Quality Engineering standa= 
rds for water quality and is used as an 
emergency supply. 

An 8" test Well #9 was driven off Depot 


Street and is in the process of being te- | 


sted for water quality and quantity. If 
results are positive the water department 
will proceed to get approval for a pump- 
ing station to be built and connected to 
the system. (see square #9 on map.) 
Another test Well #10 has been driven 
in an area between High, Mechanic and 
Maple Streets. (see square #10 on map.) 


We are ene ne tu for assistance from Supt. 
Trudel in providing this information. 
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SYSTEM 
Guest--Jean P. Trudel 
Superintendent. 


Standpipe #3 (circled) is just off Grove 
Street in the North section of Town. 


The Water system as it exists in 198) is 
an intricate and complex arrangement of 
miles and miles of piping with hundreds of 
hydrants and takers. The responsibility 
of supervising and maintaining this maze 
of under ground facilities carrying water 
to all sections of the Town tends to bogle 
the mind if something should go wrong as 
the whole system is under constant pressure 
backed uv with five million gallons of 
water ready to be unleashed in event of 
disaster. We are appreciative of the ded- 
ication of the entire Water Department 
personnel. , 

 { 
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RUDDOCK METEORITE 
Courtesy--Ernest Taft, Jr. 
Member Bellingham 
Historical Commission 


This Meteorite fell near Beaver Pond on the 
Bellingham/Milford line in 1952 and was 
recovered by Charles Boutrin (deceased) who 
resided at that time on Mellen Street on 
Bear Hill, Milford. Mr. Boutrin gave the 
meteorite to Michael Ruddock of Princeton 
Drive, Milford in 1973. During the summer 
of 197) Mr. Taft had it in his possession 
and showed it to members of your Commission 
and gave them a small piece of it to save 
for posterity. It has been on display 
many times and was shown to school pupils 
during historical lectures. Mr. Taft 
returned it to Mr. Ruddock as the rightful 
owner. 

The Ruddock Meteorite was taken to the 
Boston Museum of Science by Lloyd Nelson 

of South Main Street, Bellingham in 1976 

to be analized and to verify its authen- 
ticity as a genuine meteorite They found 
that the major minerals in it were Talc, 
Cobolt and Nickel. The Science Department 
of the Milford High School were favored 

by a loan of the meteorite in 1982. 


Back in October of 1977 we featured a story 
on "MOXIE" and the "Moxiehorsemobile". We 
are pleased to remind you that the famous 
oldtime drink is still available in 
Bellingham. Wish we could reactivate the 
famous horsemobile used to advertise the 
product but we cannot. Remind you that 
the electrical wiring needed to operate 
that unit was done by a young man who, 
later, married and lived in BELLINGHAM! 
Walter Spieler, Devot Street. 


NOW HEAR THIS---- 
BRIGHT SAYING. 

"In years of public school teaching, I 
have heard these jewels of information 
from my pupils: 

"The Real Brandy separates Texas from 
old Mexico." 

"Chicago is located at the bottom of 
Lake Michigan." 

"Benjamin Franklin was the best convoy 
we ever sent to Europe." 

"In case of a tie in the Presidential 
Electors vote, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded." 

"The Epistles were the wives of the 
Apostles." 

Daville Bright. 
Courtesy Grit magazine. 


Surely there must be some teacher in 
Bellingham who can match the above with 
some of the "wisdom" passed on by the 
brilliant generation under their "wing". 
Why not let us know so that you can be a 


guest editor from your school. PLEASE. 3 


Years ago a call came in on a Radio Talk 
show stating that they had a dog who could 
read ! "Fantastic" replied the startled 
‘announcer. "Let's hear more". "Well," 
replied the dog owner, "I took him out on 
a leash and as we went by a fence our dog 
noticed and read the sign on it that said, 
|"WET PAINT" and he did 1" 


WHAT NOW? 


Courtesy Mrs. Ruth Elliott 
of Blackstone. 


"Just a line to say I'm living 
That I'M not among the dead. 
Though I'm getting more forgetful 
And more mixed up in the head} 


For, sometimes I cantt remember 

| When I stand at the foot of the stairs 
‘If I must go up for something, 

‘Or just come down from there. 


Standing before the refrig so often 
My poor mind is filled with doubt; 
Have I just put food away or 

‘Have I come to take it out? 

| 

'There are times when it's dark out 
‘With my nightcap on my head. 

I don't know if I'm retiring 

Or just getting out of bed J 


So if it's my turn to write you 

There's no need in getting sore, 
I may think I've already written 
i'And don't want to be a bore! 


‘So, remember I do love you 
And I wish that you were here; 
But now it's nearly mailtime 
So I must say goodbye my dear. 


‘There I stood beside the mailbox 
With a face so very RED. 
‘Instead of mailing you my letter 
T had opened it instead! 


AMEN." 


So--you young tuns think that you will be 
‘able to escape the problems of "Gitting 
Old"! Well, think again, we old ones 
jthought so too ! Yet here we are doing 
‘the same fool thing and getting REDDER 
‘by the minute. But, we don't mind 
,it in the, least that we have given you 
‘something to chuckle over; hoping that 
/someday you will brighten the day for 
ithose younger as we have done for you. 


‘The wheel of fortune--'round and around 
it goes and where it stops nobody knows! 


"Just let a smile be your umbrella" but 
right now we NEED rain so that we can use 
an umbrella) 


Reading and 


writing and... 


Storytime in Mrs. Cameron’s class. 


arithmetic, yes, but 


there’s much more to 
first grade in 
Cynthia Cameron’s class 


By LEILA DUNBAR - 

When Cynthia Cameron enters her 
classroom, the circus is in town. She 
uses more gimmicks than a Madison 
Avenue executive, more props than a 
herd of clowns, all to make education 
seem as exciting as a tiger jumping 
“through a fiery hoop. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
‘are served, upin games, projects and 
contests so that first graders enjoy 
Jearning, instead of merely enduring 
it. “What ‘l want.to. do is make kids 
want to core to school,’ Cameron 
said. ‘| don't want kids to scream and © 

_ ‘gry and get put on the bus, because 
ithey.don' tlike it.” 


With the kind permission of 


that Mrs. 


local school teacher showing 
Cameron can really get 
the attention of her pup4fis and 
that learning is fun; giving 
them a head start for the future. 
Thank you, everyone. 


Cameron has been teaching first 
grade for nine years at Pinecrest 


£lementary. School in Bellingham. 


She said that for her, teaching has 
always. come naturally. ‘‘I’m the 
second oldest of nine kids,’’ she said. 
“| was the one who always took care 
of them. So, to me, it was natural. It 
was very easy.” 

The biggest challenge in first 
grade, Cameron said, is learning how 


to read. The majority of children who » 


enter first-grade don't know how, yet 
they must learn by the end of the 
year. ‘‘Only three out of 27 kids in my 
¢lass this year knew how to read 
when they started,"’ she said: ‘Now 
they all can. 

“The way | look at it, it’s any way 
you can learn to read, you Jearn to 
tead,"’ Cameron sajd. ‘‘Most_ kids, 


Viola eNol22 
Jan. 9, 


1984 


‘Photo by Chris Christo 


“So this year, | asked them on the 
first day if they wanted to learn to 
read. They did. | said, ‘I'll teach you 
how to read today.’ That day | gave 
them each a book and had them draw 
five pictures of whatever they 
wanted. 

“| asked them what each picture 
was. They told me, and | wrote the 
words. When they went home that 
night, they had their first book, and 
they knew what the words were, 
because they told me what to write. 
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Editor Cohen we are going tc 
let you read a fascinating 
story by Miss Dunbar ona 9 


when they come to first grade, think 
they're going home the first Gay 
knowing how to read. 


And they went home and proved to 
their parents that they knew how to 
read on the first day of school. 

‘It showed them that there are 
other ways of learning to read, other 
than phonics and drills. They learned, 
just knowing what the words were.”’ 

Like a magician, Cameron con- 
tinually throws new ideas out of her 
bag of tricks to keep her kids in- 
terested. This year she held a stuffed 
animal contest. Three weeks before 
the contest, she put up five words on 
her door. Her class had to memorize 
the words and recite them each time 
someone entered or left the room. 
She added more words each week, 
until there were 27. For the contest, 
students had to judge the stuffed 
animals using the words they learned. 
They chose the animals with ‘‘the 
best feet,’’ ‘‘the best eyes,’’ and ‘‘the 
cutest.’’ Everyone won something. 
“The kids didn’t learn all the words,’ 


Cameron said, ‘‘but they learned 
some and they loved it.”’ 

Cameron has also tried to get her 
students to read on their own, with 
much success. This year she bought 
a tape recorder, and, on a whim, gave 
out tapes to anyone in the class who 
wanted to practice reading out loud. 

“It works really well,’’ Cameron 
said. ‘‘| had one little boy who could 
read, but not real well. | gave him a 
tape and he took a frog and toad book 
out from the library. He and his 
mother went through the whole book, 
for 45 minutes, and he sounded out 
every letter. His mother helped him 


Out and the patience she showed was 


incredible. 

“Three weeks later he took out 
another, an Amelia Bedelia book, 
about a maid who does crazy things. 
He did so well that | gave him a tape 
and put a message on it, telling him 
how proud my husband Rod and | 
~ were of him. 

“He still keeps that tape, and told 
me, ‘! listen to your message all the 
time.’ In three weeks he learned to 
read well, with the help of the tapes."’ 

It has worked so well that all the 
tapes have been worn out except for 
two. ‘‘And a lot of kids were waiting 
for Christmas to get tape recorders,”’ 
Cameron said. 

Cameron also teaches math, social 
Studies, health and science. As fur- 
ther incentive for her kids to do well, 
‘Cameron has molded the capitalistic 
system to fit her needs. Like the 
American dream, she pays for hard 
work done well. 


“For the kids who do good work on 
their paper, | feel they should get” 


rewarded,” Cameron said. Stickers 
cost money and do no.good. They just 


throw them away. 
“| pay-them for good work. | tape a 


penny or maybe more to their papers, 
and they can spend it in the jellybean 
machine, which is really a gumball 
machine, in the room. | fill it. 

“And the parents are good. Every 
so often a kid will come in with a 
couple of bags. The parents are hap- 
py because they know their kids are 
doing their work. 

“It’s just like you or me. Why do 
you go to work? To get paid, right? Is 

- there aesethic value in it? They don't 
care. Some kids will always do a good 
job, but some just don’t care.’ 

But Cameron. does just about 
anything she can so her kids do care. 
No idea is too outrageous: For exam- 
ple, a new member was added to the 
three-ringed troup this year - Willy 
Bonkers. 

“We have Willy Bonkers, who 
hangs from the ceiling,’’ Cameron 
said. “‘!l was reading a book on 
_teaching tips this summer, and came 
across an article about a lady who 
had a puppet who used to come out 
and do things for the class. | already 
hada‘ puppet, the Poet Bear, who 
does poems for the class, but | 
wanted a little boy or girl."’ Enter Willy 

onkers. 

“He doesn't come out that often, 
‘but when he does, he has reali impor- 
tant. messages. At-Halloween he 
‘dressed up and his hat was pulled 


down. ever his eyes sQ he. couldn't. 


see.,He passed out safety tips from 


10 


his bag, and the kids told him that he 
couldn’t-go out in his costume, 
because he couldn't see where he 
was going. 

‘The kids know that it’s me who's 
working him, but they won’t admit it.’ 

Willy also dressed for the books 
that Cameron's class is reading. He 
wore a crown when the class read 
about kings, and carried a bag of 
stuffed animals when the kids were 
reading the Velvetine Rabbit. 

Another fixture in Cameron's class 
is a birthday board. ‘‘We have a birth- 
day bulletin board,’’ she said. 
‘Almost every teacher had one, and | 
had to have one too. Instead of just 
putting up the kid’s birthday on a cer- 
tain month, | put up a present with a 
page of stickers in it, with their names 
and birthdates. When it’s their birth- 
day, they take it down, and the next 
day they bring in a picture of them- 
selves as a baby to show they were 
born. - 

“The kids get such a big kick out of 
it. They bring in cupcakes and 
brownies on their birthdays, and we'll 
have a one day celebration for all the 
kids born in the summer. 

Cameron, like most teachers, 
works long hours, correcting papers 
and preparing for her next day, and 
uses her’ own money to buy extra 
supplies. In spite of all the 
preparation and concentration, she 
said she never feels burnt out. “I 


never do things two years in a row. | 


Reading and writing 


switch eyery year,”’ she said. 

’ This. She said is one reason for her 
success. Another is having become a 
mother. ‘‘I think I’ve perfected my 
methods, and | think | look at things 
from not just a teacher's point of 
view, but a parent’s. Five years ago, | 
never thought about what a mother 
has to go through to get her six-year- 


old dressed and out the door to get, 


them to school. And when they come 
home, | never thought about what a 


parent has to do with a kid for 
homework, like | do now, because I’m 
seeing my own kids.” 


And, sometimes the kids look to 
her as a mother. ‘I have fun in 


school, every day,”’ she said. ‘| don’t | 


feel like a babysitter: Once in a while 
the kids will call me Mom, and that 
will make-me feel good. You get so 
close to them that they’re more like 
your own. You know them.”’ 


It is so encour- 
ageing to read 
about a positive 
approach being : 
used to teach 
the young so 
'larning'! 
becomes a fun 
exverience and 
we dare to pre- 
dict that her 
pupils will 
treasure these 
precious moments 
so long as they 
ive and will be 
a monument to 
her for all 
time to come. 
So, Bellingham 
thanks you, 
Cameron. 


that 


Mrs. 


BOSTON POST CANE RECIPIENT. 


Mr. Edwin F. Migneault age 86 when this 
picture was taken. ‘Yias the oldest man in 
town at that time. Lived on Scott Hill. 


Duegevec, 29, 1917. 


Courtesy--Myrtle (Migneault) Gervais. 


TROUBLES OF HER OWN 


HE teacher of the rural school was having 

her troubles and at length wrote to the 
mother: ‘‘ Georgie is the brightest boy in my 
room, but he is also the most mischievous. 
What shall I do with him?” 

Back came this answer: ‘‘Don’t ask me 
what you should do with Georgie; that’s your 
business. I have my hands full trying to 
manage his father and two little brothers.” 


Ho! Ho! Ho! Bess Watne of Glen- 

wood Springs, Colorado submitted 

this timely story: 
“Our neighbor’s little girl was 
out playing in the snow the week 
before Christmas. When my 
husband came home, she told 
him her mother had gone to 
town to tell Santa what to bring 
her for Christmas. My husband 
jokingly said, ‘Well, I’m going to 
town, too, and J’// tell Santa 
you’ve been a naughty little girl 
and not to bring you any toys.’ 
The last laugh, however, was not 
his. . . Her reply? ‘Ha! You 
don’t even know which Santa my 
mother uses.’ ” , 


Excuse for tardiness! 


Lady: “Are you the life guard 
who saved my little boy from 
drowning?” 

Guard: “Yes ma’am.” 

Lady: “Where’s his hat?” 

Crossing the street is a gamble. 
You never know what hospital 
they’ll rush you to. 


By Any Other Name... Wayne F. 

Hyde of Arlington, Virginia sent this 

one: 
“Several years ago, while having 
dinner at the home of friends, 
my wife and I were fascinated 
watching their three-year-old son 
eating corn on the cob with obvi- 
ous and thorough enjoyment. It 
was the first time that he had 
ever had it and he carefully ate 
every kernel. Then he turned 
the cob over to be sure he hadn’t 
missed any. When he was 
satisfied that every kernel was 
gone, he handed the cob to his 
father and said, ‘Will you please 
put some more beans on this 


11 stick, Daddy?’ ” 
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MARCH ECHO 


is— your heart has 
overtaxed. 


there’s a tax on that too! 


READERS WROTE 


Letters 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Veronica Landry: "Thank 
you for remembering me". 

UXBRIDGE, MA. Myrtle Gervais: "I enjoyed 


all the back issues that Hilda 
gave me and found out that Bell- 
ingham has a great deal more 
history than one would imagine". 


IOWA, FATRFAX, Robert, Nancy, Betsy and 
Katy Cook: "We enjoy the "Crimp- 
ville Comments"! 


Fred Rhodes: "Just got all shovel- 
ed from first snow storm. Snowed 
hard on Sunday, Dec. lth (1983) 
Got about eight inches here. 
They said winter is about too 
early this year. Gives me some- 
thing to do. --time to start the 
papers again. I sure enjoy them. 
Remember me to all--have a Happy 
New Year". 


MAINE 


FOXBORO, MASS. Mildred Phelps: "A Happy New 


Wear to all" 


OWOSSO, MICHIGAN A. B. and Margaret Cook: 


"Wishing you Peace and Joy this 
Holiday Season. Spent the month 
of September (1983) in Eastern 
Great Britain--Cornwall, Devon 
and Wales. At age 82 it's good 
to leave the driving and navig- 
ating to others", 


How about a letter from you telling about also the 


your area, climate and so forth ? Maybe 

some interesting exverience that you have 
had or some project you are working on ? 

Let us know. Some of you have been gone 

a long time from Bellingham . 


-Smile Awhile-- 
If you want your family tree traced 
quickly and cheaply, just RUN for office! 
. res. 


OCTOR: The trouble orand a tune with a message for the future 


; Do you remember Carmel Quinn who sang on 
‘the Arthur Godfrey show years ago ? 

One of her haunting melodies was "Galway 
Bay" that should have made every Irish 
Soul yearn for the Emerald Isle. No one 
could breathe such a nostalgic aura to so 


‘yet to come-- 


PaTIENT: Don’t tell me 


GALWAY BAY 


"Sure it's maybe someday I'll go back to 
Treland 
If it's only at the closin' of me day. 
Just to see again the moon rise o'er the 
i Claddagh 


My). sna to watch the sun go down on Galway Bay. 


! 
’ 
i Just to see again the ripvle of a trout 
stream. 
The farmers in the meadows making hay. 
Ah, to sit beside aturf fire in a cabin, 
And to watch the barefoot gossoons at - 
their play. 


Oh the winds that blow across the seas 
from Ireland 
Come perfumed by the heather as they blow; 
And the women in the uplands picking 
pretties 
Speak a language that the strangers do not 
know. 


For the strangers came and they tried to 
teach us their ways, 
And they blamed us for being what we are. 
Ah--but they might as well go chasing 
after moonbeams 
Eire to light a penny candle from a star. 


And if there's gotin to be a life here 
after 
And,somehow, I know there's gotin to be. 
I will ask my God to let me make my heaven 
In that little land across the Irish Sea ", 
AMEN to that. 


( as is quite 
word "CLADDAGH" 


usual I got stuck on the 

and couldn't even spell it 
after listening to the tape recording. 
So--Mr. Patrick Leonard came to my rescue 
with the following information that you, 
also might like to know:"TEE CLADDAGH is a 
section of Galway which was outside the 

' walls in the old days; sunvosedly some 
man is appointed 'fing' during the 


Claddagh Festival each summer. There is 
'Claddagh Ring'; I have a solid 
gold one; you have seen them; a crown on 
heart; two hands holding this heart’) 


A DIFFERENCE 


a 


"OH, JIMMIE, I wouldn't do that," 
Grandmother admonished her six-year old 
grandson as he slid down the staircase 

banister. 
"tCourse you wouldn't Grandma--Not an 
. Old lady like you". 


Gleanings from an Old Timer. 
Guest--Donald Moore. 


He arrived in this world in 1922 up in St. 
Vermont, and, 


Johnsbury, 
as taken for granted, he could neither read 
= nor write, which, at that tender. age, wasntt such a hand- 
cap after all ! His father, Elmer E. Moore was working at 
the famous Fairbanks Scales Company plant. His mother, a 
French Canadian lady who had also been born in St.Johnsbury, 
had two more children, girls, besides Donald. Jennie 
». (Cormier) Moore and family came to Bellingham in 1925 when 
»« Donald was only three years old and resided,first, in what 
- had once been the old Crimpville District School building 
before remodeling by Henry Whitney. Later on they bought a 
lot in the Charles River Grove and built a house there 
- Guring the high pressure sales promotion period when the 

* Grove became thickly populated due to real estate deals. 

Don attended the old Center School until he was fourteen 
and in the seventh grade. Some of the teachers that he 
remembers are: Mabel D. Decell, Anna Heroux, Carrie Forris- 
tal, Agnes Riley and Loula Cole. He did not know that Miss 
Cole married the famous composer, Richard Howard, now decea- 


sed, who comvosed 
(We featured this song in the January 1976 
issue of "Crimpville Comments", ) 

How well Don remembers when failing to 
spell a word correctly that ne had to 
write it 500.times on the black board ! 
This was one sure way to never forget how 
to spell any word thereafter 3} 

At an early age Don got interested in 
the “horseless carriage" and enjoyed 
watching his Uncle, Alvin, tinker with 
his cars. 

Don and his family could never forget 
the pangs of being ‘the voorest kids in 
town'. This was during the depression 
years in the early 30's. 
ed for the railroad and the pay was very 
low. They had an ice box that seldom 
kad any ice in it. Those were the "hard" 
days. For greens he'd eat sour grass and 
ferns as a filler. Fishing yielded some 
extra delights after cooking. In the 
good ole summertime he enjoyed swimming 
at the North Main street bridge where the 
Charles River flowed under even when the 
water was sometimes rather dirty. One 
time he recalls saving a friend from 


drowning. When the local Sunday School 
had its annual picnic at Lake Nipmuc this 
gave him a chance to participate in their 
programs. A real fun day with other 
friends from Bellingham. 

Having an old bicycle sorely in need of 
tires he would improvise by taking an old 
solid tire off from a buggy wheel and cut 
it to fit the bike wheel. Though it was 
real heavy it served the purpose. He got 
a nasty spill when his trouser caught in 
the chain sprocket as he did not have a 
guard over it. Later he bought a 1918 
Indian motorcycle for three bucks. As it 
was magneto powered he had to push it to 

et it running ! Once the accelerator 
Stuck and he drove like crazy around the 
Grove, going up and down a banking until 


His father work- | 


the song; "Somebodyel 


se is taking my place" 
he dostecontrol.anditelivori, sine 
carburetor filled with sand so that was 

| the end of that venture. 

_ He enjoyed watching and chatting with 
ithe old station master at the "Midland" 
|railroad depot on Depot Street. He 

smoked an old penny clay pipe, puffing 
‘away for dear life ! The pipes aren't 
.that cheap anymore. 

Don watched the harvesting of ice in 
the wintertime at old deJony's pond, Lake 
View. He had a whale of a time skating 

/on the old fashioned double runner skates, 
When he got new ones of a single runner 
type they had to be clamped onto the sole 
,and heel of the shoes. Trouble was, the 
clamps pulled the heel off ! A guy who 
could afford a pair of shoe skates was 
considered a "Big Shot" in those days. 

In 193k Don hitchhiked to Vermont to 
see his old birthvlace. His mother sold 
her electric iron for three bucks so that 
he could have a little travel money. 

Cost him $1.00 just to stay in a cabin . 
for one night |! Whew, that WAS expensive) 


Don earned his first dollar working for Mr. 
Houghton at Bellingham Four Corners where 
the Colonial Inn is now located. 
Having left school at 1 he went to 
work for a local car dealer repairing 
i them for 5¢ per hour ! However he receiv- 
ed valuable and thorough instruction that 
has stood by him for a long time. His 
employer informed him that if he found 
any money in the cars that he had bought, 
that it belonged to him and for Don to 
, turn this money over to him ! Don got 
suspicious that maybe some of the money 
‘had been "planted" in a car to test his 
| honesty !_ Don soon learned _ that "honesty 
‘is the only policy" after all. Would 
‘that some could also learn this truth. 
pee time later Don went to work for 


Milford Products Company making retreads 
on old tire casings. During this time he 
got his first Social Security number. So, 
like the rest of us slaves he is no longer 


Donald--he's just a number in a government |a lot was said about "saving souls". 


chain 3! 

Then he went to work driving a truck for 
@ local hay merchant. He had to drive out 
into New York State, get a load of hay 
(5 tons) and return to Bellingham. This 
roundtrip was to pay him $2.00 plus an 


allowance of #.35 for one big meal ! Hope 


way to make an enemy 1! 

Another anecdote that tickled his ribs 
came from an experience that his great 
grandfather had at @ church meeting when 
He 


j| piped up that, "There is souls and there 


i are souls for saving". 


| 
| 


was that he could make three trips per week 


giving him the enormous sum of $6.00 3 It 
turned out to be only 2 1/2 trivs per week 
with an earning of only $5.00. Tragic... 

The old truck had a broken window on the 
driver's side. A replaced one also brokel 
So he was made to drive in the cold weath- 
er with an open window--man was it ever 
cold ! It was a 1 1/2 ton truck but they 
loadea it with 5 tons !} Couldn't get away 
with such a stunt today. One time they 
added an extra bale of hay on top of the 
load. This made it so high that it knock- 
out some RED traffic lights on the journey 
back to Bellingham. ENOUGH OF THAT ! 

Somewhere in between here Don also went 
to work for the Fvans Jewelry Company in 
Attleboro making cigarette lighters. 

Early in life Don learned that "smoking" 
is hazardous to one's health when he and a 
chum tried to smoke a pipe on the old 
church lawn ! Soon, everything was going 
‘round and tround for them as dizziness 


GooMmover t NC more of THAT... : 
World War II took him into the service 


of Uncle Sam where he was sent to Panama. 

He received additional training in servic- 
ingcars and trucks which laid the founda- 

tiger a utbure projects to be his life's 

work and business. 

Reviewing his earnings for ten years 
from 1936 through 1946 he lamented that 
all told the total had amounted to only 
£5800.00 . 

He recalls many of the old Johnson Bus 
drivers that took over when the old MA&W 
trolley line ceased operation. Also he 
had met some relatives of Rev. Davenvort 


who was killed in 1929 at Rand's crossing 
by a locomotive after visiting with the 
Rurr family earlier. 

Gradually his mother had learned a wee 
bit of English from folks in the Grove so 
when she applied for a dog license she had 
to specify whether her dog was a male or a 
female } After pondering--was it a male 
or female--her reply was explicit--she 
knew it only as a "man" dog 3 

Recollecting other nes from the past, 
he chuckles at 2 charming old straight 
laced spinster who made a comment to her 
neighbor that the short skirts girls were 
wearing were indecent 2! 
hber retorted: "that they may be shorter 
than when you were young but,--they can 
take them off just as fast!" 'Twas ones: 


ee 
(Glamk 


‘Myra, 


iri O27 < 


Shocked ? 

Then he recalled hearing old folks 
discussing a murder on Box Pond in 1915 
when Charles Burr was "put away" under the 


_ice through a hole that had been cut for 
; the deed. 


Charlie "traded" in home made 
"hootch" from his own "stiitl". Never did 
find out who really committed the foul 
deed--too many were involved. (C'course 
by now it is no longer a secret ‘over 
there!, ) 

Don heard about his charming grandmother 
being much concerned about girls for 
her boys to marry. "Some are good but 
there maybe those who smoke and there 
aren't many left of the good ones and-- 
some of them smoke, too 1!" 

The walls of the old stone mill on the 
Charles River of the “red 4111" complex 
sradually vanished after the dam went out 
Many strangers removed the sto- 


‘'nes--could be that some are still in town 


when on the evening of October 31, 19 
i his son, 


today ? 

When his folks separated, the home in 
the Grove was sold to Lewis Whitney for 
$125.00. Years later Don bought it back 
for $300.00 and lived there himself. 

On October 9, 1960 Don saw smoke coming 
from a cottage on Maple Street, a short 
distance from the "Four Corners". He 
found that his father and a friend had 
died from smoke inhalation. Yet another 
tragedy was to strike the Moore ease 

9, 
16 was kill- 


Kenneth, Vearsuorg, 


|ed while riding to get some candy for a 


. Halloween treat, 


They had five sons. 
Don found early in life that the best 


way to lose a friend was to get involved 


Lit per CLCS. 


So, he avoided this trap. 


Now, through his keen interest in cars 


‘he attained financial success with a 
' limited education by buying, selling and 


repairing them. His own ability to think 


and olan ahead made up for this lack of 
"larning". When working, instesd of get- 
ting one tool at a time to do a repair job 
BewWoudeeovenyon staking» all) of ther tools 
necessary that would be needed so that he 
had them on hand as required. 

Today he has an "empire" with vast hold- 


ings that make him a high taxvayer. 


Don wishes that we had compiled the 


| "Crimpville Comments" into a book for 


| publishing since we began in early 1973. 


(Little does he realize that there are 


over 700 pages so far even after omitting 


isome earlier 
To which the neitg- 
; journey into 


advertising vages. ) 
to you Don for a nostalgic 
the past that is younger 


Our thanks 


/and more recent than a lot of us "oldies’ 
have been a part of. 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
Town Hall 


Bellingham, Massachusetts 


02019 


A.new display by Ernest Taft of the 
Bellingham Historical Commission can be 
seen in the Town Hall Annex. Pictures 
and rock samples taken from the quarry 
on top of Bald Hill, South Bellingham, 
are shown. There are two types of 
Granite displayed. The "Conglomerate" 
type is comvosed of various rock pieces 
that had been pressed together under 
tremendous heat and earth pressure. 

The usual Granite stone is generally 
found in large boulders on the surface 
in our area. 

When railroad construction began in the 
middle 1800's; bridge foundations and 
retaining walls were made of this Granite 
from Bald hill. for use in the local area. 
Pridge foundations and retaining walls 
can still be seen today between Lake 
street, Bellingham,and Prospect Street, 
Franklin. Bald Hill lies partly in 
Bellingham and partly in Franklin. 

Here was a double track of rails to 
Hartford, Connecticut, from Boston. 

The famous "Ghost Train" ran over 
this line in the late 1800's. 

This hill was widely used by the Indians 
as a camping ground so picture the many 
wigwams erected thereon with the hustle 
and bustle of such activities necessary 
for their everyday existence. 
railroad not far from Prospect Street, 
is an original Indian Corn zrinding 
stone. When the corn was placed in a 
special hollowed out section, a pestle 
was used to crush the corn into a flour 
state. On top of this hill,a view as 
far away as Mount Wachusett can be seen, 
Smoke signals could be'readtover this 
huge area as they floated skyward. 

What a beautiful sight it must have been 
for those who are fascinated with rail- 
roading to look from the Prospect bridge 
as the locomotive belched smoke in its 
struggle to climb higher at Bald Hill 
coming from Wadsworth! [Later the mourns 
ful sound as the whistle blew a warning 
further along for the Railroad Street 
crossing. Fading then into the distance, 
it no more can be seen or heard. 

It is tragic that no one could foresee 
the future where it would be most essen-= 
tial to keep and maintain this rail line 
from Boston. How we cheat our youn 

from seeing and enjoying this colorful 
era that would make them thrill at the 
sounds of nostalgia. 


| 
| 
Near the | 
| 


a 
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Bellingham Youths Guests 
At Floating Concert Theatre 


BELLINGHAM — Thirty Belling- 
ham youths recently traveled to Fall 
River as guests of Robert A. Boudreau, 
a former Bellingham resident. Boud- 
reau now conducts the American 
Wind Symphony Orchestra aboard 
Point Counterpoint II, a floating con- 
cert theatre. 

Boudreau invited the young people 
to visit with him aboard his vessel, a 
floating arts center he had piloted 


In the September '76 
issue of "Crimpville 
Comments" we related 


the life story of a 


, noted Bellingham boy 


who has a unique way 


of taking music to 


the masses. Here is 
the latest on 


Robert A. Boudreau. 


throughout the nation’s riverways. 
The vessel was moored in Battleship 
Cove for a free concert offered to the 
area July 29. 

The American Wind Symphony 
Orchestra is composed of 43 musicians 
from the United States, Japan, Scot- 
land, El Salvador, Haiti and England. 

Upon their arrival in Fall River, the 
young people met with Boudreau and 
his wife, Katherine, and toured Point 
Counterpoint II. The group also toured 
the Battleship USS Massachusetts 
and other Navy ships permanently 
docked in the cove. 

The group attended the evening 
concert presented by the orchestra, 
which began with “Fanfare for the 
Common Man” as the opening selec- 
tion. The concert concluded with a spe- 
cial rendition of “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” accompanied by a fire- 
works display. 

Maryanne Donahue and Carolyn 
Carey, co-directors of the Bellingham 
Children’s Theater, arranged for a bus 
to take the youths to Fall River for the 
day’s activities. 

Mrs. Donahue said the students 
ranged in age from 10 to 17 years. The 
group had a great day, she said, and 
added she hoped for similar opportu- 
nites for the town’s young people in 
the future. 


Courtesy--Milford Daily News. 


Nothing makes the grass greener on the 
other side of the fence so much as a high 


fence } 


Anon 


A proud man is seldom a grateful man, 
for he never thinks he gets as much as he 


deserves } 


Anon 


_._ Bachelor Knows Best 
A visiting archbishop had just preached an eloquent ser- 
‘Anon on the-beauties of married life. Two-Irish. members of 
the parish were heard to say, as they came out of church, that 


hey were much impressed 


“>. “Sure. tis a fine sermon his revérencé is after givin’us.”, 
ai meet fo," s8ld she other, “and I wish {knew as Bitle 


